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that aeroplanes sent up to fight them could not find them in the dark, and in any case could not climb quickly enough to get the upper berth. These remarks refer, of course, to the comparatively short-range types oi aeroplane available in the first eighteen months of the war and not to big multiple-engine craft capable of staying aloft all night, and not dependent upon the moods of a single power unit, that were then being designed.
The first fight to a finish between an airship and an aeroplane was that in which Flight Sub-Lieutenant R. A. J. Warneford brought down a Zeppelin that was on its return from a raid on England. The event showed clearly that the Zeppelin, despite a layer of non-combustible gas under its outer case, is at the mercy of an aeroplane that once gets above it. But in this instance the aviator was flying high when he sighted the Zeppelin, otherwise his machine could not have climbed to the superior height. The episode is well worth recalling here.
Warneford and another airman sighted the Zeppelin flying along the Belgian coast. As soon as the latter's crew observed the approach of the airmen, both of whom were handling quick-climbing Morane monoplanes, they rose rapidly, and turned for refuge to the aircraft gun defences of Ghent. This manoeuvre was accompanied by rifle and machine-gun fire in which neither side appeared to score any advantage. Nearing Ghent, the airship began to descend, and Lieutenant Warneford seized his opportunity to get over his quarry. Then, swooping down, he dropped on it in quick succession the six bombs which he carried. Almost immediately it was seen that he had struck his mark, for the dirigible was quickly alight and appeared to explode, falling like a great fire ball on to a convent, which it partly destroyed, killing two of the inmates.
Meanwhile the force of the explosion so entirely upset the equilibrium of Warneford's aeroplane that it turned